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VIII — The Distribution of Oriental Cults in the Gauls and 
the Germanies 

By Prof. CLIFFORD H. MOORE 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

The present paper is offered as a preliminary chapter 
of a work on the geographical distribution of oriental cults 
throughout the western Roman world, which I hope to com- 
plete within the near future. Since the material here treated 
was presented to the American Philological Association at 
Washington in January, 1907, there has come to my knowl- 
edge Cumont's Les Religions Orientales dans le Paganisme 
Romain, Paris, 1906, in which the learned author discusses 
the nature of the oriental cults, the causes for their accept- 
ance in the West, and their influence there, with a mastery of 
the whole subject such as no other possesses. I trust, how- 
ever, that there is still a place for the modest work which I 
have planned. Only when all the data have been gathered 
shall we know in what areas the several cults were strong, 
what their proportionate popularity was, and what were the 
possibilities of rivalry or of influence between them ; in short, 
a geographia sacra of the Roman world should add con- 
siderably to our knowledge, as has been made evident by 
Cumont's own work on Mithras. A number of studies have 
already been completed on which such a treatment as is here 
suggested may be based in part: notably Cumont's Textes 
et Monuments figurh relatifs aux mystires de Mithras, i, 
1 899, 11, 1 896 ; also Laf aye, Histoire du culte des divinit^s 
d'Alexandfie, 1884; Drexler, Der Cultus d. aegypt. Gotter 
in den Donauldndem, 1890; Showerman, The Great Mother 
of the Gods, 1901 ; Kan, De lovis Dolicheni cultu, 1901 ; 
Hepding, Attis, 1903 ; etc.; not to mention the articles in 
Roscher's Lexikon, Pauly-Wissowa's Real-encyclopddie, or the 
older works. The present writer contributed a short paper 
on Oriental Cults in Britain in H.S.C.P. xi, 47-60. 

In this article t^e terms, ' The Gauls ' and ' The Germanies,' 
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are used in the same sense in which they are employed in the 
Corpus ; ^ the adjective ' oriental ' is made to include Egyptian 
and Carthaginian divinities as well as the gods of Asia and 
Syria. Obviously in treating the distribution and relation of 
the oriental divinities within a restricted area, such as the one 
here chosen, caution must be employed in drawing conclu- 
sions as to the general popularity of these divinities in the 
ancient world, the characters of their devotees, the inter- 
relation of the cults, — in short, on all the questions raised by 
such a study. While my effort, therefore, has been to avoid 
too general conclusions, I wish here to emphasize the fact 
that my deductions, such as they are, are made only for the 
districts under discussion, and must be regarded as tentative 
at best, subject to modification when all the evidence shall 
have been gathered and considered. 

Our data are naturally of three sorts : literary, epigraphic, 
and monumental in the widest sense. The writers give us 
little help ; the greater part of our information is provided by 
inscriptions ; with regard to the evidence from monuments, it 
has seemed best in general to disregard all data that do not 
indicate an actual dedication or a probable centre of worship. 
The discovery of a statuette of an oriental divinity may be 
evidence of the devotion of an unknown individual, but it is 
not necessarily proof that the god was regularly worshipped 
in the place of discovery. On the other hand, a large number 
of such statuettes, or the widespread use of the head of a 
divinity on coins, may be important evidence.^ But whether 
we consider all possible data or limit ourselves to that which 
seems to indicate actual worship in a given locality, it remains 
true that we have only a small fraction of the evidence which 
once existed, and much of the evidence which we do possess 
cannot be exactly dated. Chance and man have dealt harshly 
with such memorials of the past as interest us here, and we 
never can estimate with any degree of accuracy the extent of 

1 For convenience Callia Narbonensh is employed to cover all the districts 
included in CIL. xii. 

2 cf. the evidence from coins at Dyrrhachium, Nicopolis in Lower Moesia, and 
elsewhere, presented by Drexler, Der Cultus d. ae^pt. Gbtter, pp. 50-52, 59 ff. 
et passim. 
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our loss. Yet this fact does not invalidate such studies as the 
present one, if we are content to regard our results as only 
approximate, qualitatively rather than quantitatively correct. 
There is no reason to suppose that fate has on the whole 
been more destructive of one portion of our evidence than 
of another. 

Four questions concern us in our present study: the 
geographical distribution of the oriental cults; secondly, 
the position of the worshippers ; thirdly, the source or 
sources from which the cults entered the territory under 
consideration and the means by which they spread within it ; 
and finally the possible rivalry between the different pagan 
cults, and also between Paganism and Christianity. 

But before we proceed to consider the several cults in 
detail, it will be well to remind ourselves of the general 
character of the areas here considered, which are roughly 
only two : the valley of the Rhone and the valley of the 
Rhine. These two valleys, from their geographical positions, 
differed widely in their development and in their relation to 
the empire. The district known as Narbonese Gaul was 
Roman from the time of the Gracchi. Caesar's conquest of 
the rest of Gaul to the Rhine was on the whole so complete 
that the greater part of the country did not require military 
forces scattered through it to retain its allegiance. Neither 
the military operations of Agrippa in 38 B.C. and of Messalla 
in 28-27 BC-, nor the uprising of the Morini shortly before 
the battle of Actium, seriously disturbed the general peace. 
The district belonging to Marseilles had been made part of 
the province by the events of the Civil War. The disturbances 
of 2 1 A.D. and those which followed on Nero's death ^ testified 
to the persistence of the Gauls' hatred for the Romans, but 
they were quickly put down so that they were not repeated. 
From the reign of Augustus a wise administration and the 
legions on the Rhine sufficed under all ordinary conditions, 
and even in most crises, to secure quiet and peace.^ Southern 

1 The revolt of Vindex was not a Gallic uprising in any sense, but a revolt 
against the Emperor. 

2 A single cohort of 1200 men at Lyons (Joseph. B. J. ii, 16, 4; of. Tac. 
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Gaul, having been longest subdued, was naturally earliest 
Romanized. The process may be said to have been com- 
pleted under Caesar and the early empire. Everywhere the 
Roman speech, dress, and manners seem to have been com- 
mon,^ especially in the ancient province which had been 
longest under Roman influence. Not only the old colony 
of Narbo, but also Nemausus, Arelate, Arausio, and Vienna, 
not to speak of many similar places, were distinctly Roman- 
ized. The same is true of Lugdunum, the capital of the Tres 
Galliae, which in the time of Caligula saw contests held 
between both Greek and Roman orators, and which was in 
the younger Pliny's day the centre of a book trade. In 
Aquitania also the quiet forces of Roman civilization made 
their way along the Garumna and its tributaries. Trade 
flourished, and Roman manners were adopted in many towns. 
In such districts as these we should expect dedications to the 
gods set up by civilians, traders, slaves, and retired sol- 
diers, — an expectation which is amply fulfilled, as will be 
shown below. 

Upper and Lower Germany,^ on the other hand, formed the 
frontier of the empire, and throughout the period which we 
are considering, required a constant garrison to protect the 
Gallic lands from the threatening peoples beyond and to 
check rebellious spirits in the rear. From 17 a.d. each was 
under a legatiis Angtisti propraetore, the headquarters of 
Upper Germany being at Mogontiacum, of Lower Germany 
at the Oppidum Ubiorum (Colonia Agrippinensis ). In the 
reign of Tiberius eight legions were stationed along the 
Rhine, four under each legatus.^ After the close of the 

Ann. iii, 41) was the only regular force in the first century besides the legions 
on the Rhine. Cf. Hirschfeld, CIL, XIII, I, I, p. 250; Desjardins, Geografhie ae 
la Gaule Komainey in, 403. 

1 Of course without driving out the native customs or the use of the Celtic 
tongue by the great mass of the people, as is shown by abundant evidence, both 
in literature and inscriptions. Vid. Mommsen, Provinces of the Roman Empire, 
N. Y. 1899, I, 108 ff. 

2 Although these were reckoned as parts of the Gallic provinces, with the 
editors of the Corpus I follow the not uncommon practice of antiquity in counting 
them as separate districts. 

* Tac. Ann. i, 31. 37. 
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operations of 69-70, Vespasian left seven legions here ; 
under Trajan one was added, but between 120 and 170 a.d. 
we find the total number fallen to four : ^ VIII Augusta and 
XXII Primigenia in Upper Germany; in Lower Germany 
the I Minervia and XXX Ulpia. These legions are also 
found stationed here in the third century. In such an area 
as the Rhine valley, which was continuously occupied by 
military forces, we should naturally find chiefly those gods 
worshipped who commended themselves to the legionaries, 
the auxiliary troops, camp followers, and traders, as will 
appear more clearly from the evidence set forth below. 

The divinities which we are to consider are the following : 
Ba'al (Belus), Dea Caelestis, Bellona, lupiter Olbius, lupiter 
Ammon, lupiter Sabasius, I.O. M. Heliopolitanus, I.O.M. 
Dolichenus, Isis and her associates. Magna Mater and Mith- 
ras. Of this list the first seven are comparatively unimpor- 
tant here, although the sporadic instances of their worship are 
not without interest in themselves. 

Belus. — The following dedication is on an altar erected by 
an unknown Sextus at Vasio, CIL. xii, 1277: 

Ttlv iv 'ATrajjiiia | /ivi;o-ayiitvos | Xoyi(i>v. 

Belus, I Fortunae rector ( mentisque magis|ter, 
ara gaudebit, | quam dedit | et voluit. 

That this Belus is identical with the Ba'al of Apamea in Syria, 
whom Septimius Severus once questioned (Dio C. Ixxviii, 8, 
5-6), seems beyond doubt, but it is wholly uncertain whether 
the dedication has any reference to the victory of Severus 
over Albinus near Lyons in 197 a.d., as has been suggested.^ 
Hirschfeld^ doubts it, but it is not impossible. The other 
conjecture of Renier that the altar was erected by Sextus 
Varius Marcellus, father of Elagabalus, is also generally 
rejected ; but it must be remembered that Sextus Varius was 

1 According to C/L. VI, 3492 a. b. 

2 cf. Renier, Mel. d'efiig., 129 ff.; Desjardins, Geographic de la Gaule Romaine, 
II, 510 f. 

» CIL. XII, l.c. 
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born at Apamea in Syria (Dio C. Ixxviii, 30, 2), so that Renier 
may be right. The only point that seems certain, however, 
is that we have a quondam resident of Syria, later living at 
Vasio, who erected this altar in pious gratitude for the fulfil- 
ment of an oracle he had once received at Apamea. 

Dea Caelestis. — The Carthaginian Tanith, Dea Caelestis, 
according to Servius i^Aen. xii, 841), was 'evoked' by the 
Romans in the Second Punic War, but her worship was not 
established until the time of the Third Punic War. Wissowa, 
however (^Religion u. Kultus d. Rdmer, 313), regards this 
notion, probably with reason, as a late invention ; but in 
any case the Romans were acquainted with her before the 
beginning of our era. Like other divinities of our class, she 
enjoyed her greatest popularity in the latter part of the sec- 
ond and in the third centuries.^ It was the African emperor 
Septimius Severus who introduced her into the Roman pan- 
theon .^ Soldiers, however, carried her cult into the northern 
provinces: to Dacia {CIL. in, 993), Pannonia (in, 10407, 
10955), and Britain (vii, 759). The single dedication to 
this goddess within our areas was found at Mogontiacum; 
Zangemeister's restoration can hardly be doubted, CIL. xiii, 
6671 : [luliae Augustae] Caelesti Deae | [matri imperato]ris 
Caesaris | [M. Aureli Anton]ini Pii Felicis | [Augusti 
Parth]ici Maximi I [Brittannici Maxi]miGermanici | [Maximi 
itemqu]e senatus patri | [ae et castror]um in honorem [ 
[legionis XXII An]toninianae Pr(imigeniae) | [p(iae) f(idelis) 
. . . . ] I . . . us Quirina An | . . . . ana . . . 
While the name of the dedicant is lost, we may reasonably 
conjecture that he was connected with the twenty-second 
legion which had its headquarters here. This identification 
of the Empress Julia Domna with the Carthaginian goddess is 
paralleled by the inscription of Hadrian's wall {CIL. vn, 759), 
in the rude verses of which she is identified with the Dea 
Syria by the tribune Marcus Caecihus Donatus,* as well as by 

1 CIL. VI, 77-80; 545; 2242. Noiiz. degli Scavi, 1892, 407. 
^ Domaszewski, Religion des rom. Heeres, 74. 

' The identification was first pointed out by Hodgkin, Arch. Aeliana, XXI ( 1 899), 
289. On the interesting syncretism in this inscription, see H.S.C.P. XI, 58-60. 
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the identification at Mogontiacum of her son Caracalla with 
Invictus Sol by his legatus propraetore in 213 a.d. (xiii, 6754). 
As 6671 may be as early as 213 a.d., it is not improbable 
that in the two inscriptions we have evidence of some special 
effort on the part of an imperial legate, and probably of an 
officer of the twenty-second legion, to honor the emperor and 
the empress mother in this year in which Caracalla first single- 
handed held the power.^ No doubt the fact that she regu- 
larly accompanied the emperor on his campaigns led to. her 
favor with the soldiers. She was also identified with Cybele 
on coins struck after 209 a.d. 

Bellona. — It is impossible to say how the cult of Bellona 
was carried to the provinces, and indeed in the case of indi- 
vidual dedications, we cannot determine whether they were 
intended for the Cappadocian or the Roman goddess. I have 
therefore named all the scattered dedications within our 
areas. Alesia has yielded CIL. xiii, 2872 : Marti et Bellonae 
I Sestius Negrinus ex j ius[s]u reposuit ; Augusta Trevero- 
rum XIII, 3637 : Deae | Bellonae | aram | lusia ex | imperio | 
p. 1. m. Two simple dedications have been found near 
Moirans on the Morge, xiii, 5351, 5352, but neither gives us 
any information. Equally unimportant are xiii, 5408, a dedi- 
cation on a bronze patera found at Epamanduodurum, xiii, 
5670, from Civitas Lingonum in which Bellona is associated 
with Mars, and xiii, 6666, from Mogontiacum. The well- 
known dedication, xiii, 7281, from Castellum Mattiacorum 
is, however, significant : in h. d. d. deae Virtuti Bello|ne mon- 
tem Vaticanum | vetustate conlabsum | restituerun [t] hasti- 
feri ci|vitatis Mattiacor(um), X kal(endas) | Sep(tembres), 
imp(eratore) d. n. Maximino Au[g](usto) | et Africano co(n)- 
s(ulibus) ; hi quorum no|mina i(nfra) s(crip)ta sunt. Eighteen 
names of the dedicators follow. The date is Aug. 23, 236 a.d. 
That Virtus Bellona is here associated with the Great Mother 

' On the popularity of Julia Domna in various parts of the empire, see Miss 
Williams, A.J.A. vi (1902), 262 ff. The empress is first denominated mater cas- 
trorum in inscriptions of the year 196 from Ostia {CIL. xiv, 120), and Narbo (xii, 
4345). This title showed that her divinity was now worshipped along with the 
emperor's in the sanctuary of the standards. Cf. Domaszewski, Religion des rom, 
Heeres, 72 f. 
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is evident from the mention of the Vaticanum.^ It is note- 
worthy that the curator of the college bears a Gallic name, 
G. Meddignatius Severus. 

lupiter Olbius. — Another unique dedication within the dis- 
tricts we are considering is at Heddernheim, CIL. xiii, 7346 : 
lovi Olbio I Seleucus | Hermogra|tus qui et Dio|genes d. d. 
The name of the dedicator (Hermogratus = '^pnoKpdTov<i) 
suggests his origin, and there is no doubt that Brambach 
{CIRk. 1454) was right in identifying the god with the 
tutelary divinity of Olba in Cilicia (cf. Strabo, xiv, 672 ; 
Eckhel, III, 62).^ The popularity at Heddernheim of lupiter 
Dolichenus, who also had his home in the former kingdom of 
the Seleucidae, is noteworthy (vid. infra, p. 120). 

lupiter Ammon. — At the obscure town of Epamanduodu- 
rum (Mandeure) two inscriptions have been found referring 
to the worship of lupiter Ammon, but they are of little sig- 
nificance. The reading of the first, CIL. xiii, 5410, lOV 
. . . A M M . . . , is uncertain, since the stone has been 
lost. The second is also fragmentary, CIL. xiii, 5415, . . . 
sJacerdo[s] | . . . [lovis A]mmoni[s] | . . . s quaestor | 
. . . siiuiduplic | . ■ • 

lupiter Sabasius. — More interesting are the two inscriptions 
in honor of I. O. M. Sabasius. One is from Mogontiacum, 
CIL. XIII, 6708, set up apparently by a primipilus of the 
twenty-second legion in the praetorium, I. O. M. | Sabasio ] 
conservator! | honori aquilae leg(ionis) XXII Pr(imigeniae) 
p(iae) f(idelis) | [Alexandr]ianae | M. Aur(elius) Germanus | 
d(omo) Emon[a]e.^ The other is from the country of the 
Arverni, where, in the modern village of Vichy, there were 

1 vid. infra, p. 1 30. 

2 For a dedication at Capua to lupiter Olbius Sabaeus, vid. Eph. Epig. VIII, 
p. 216, no. 877. On Zei>s "0\/3ios as tutelary of other places, vid. Hofer in 
Roscher's Lexikon, s.v. Olbios. 

^ The place of the dedicator's origin, the colony Emona in Pannonia, shows 
how a centurion, transferred from one province to another, might be an impor- 
tant agent in the diffusion of foreign cults. Cf. infra, p. 122. If the name of 
the legion, Alexandriana, is correctly restored, the date is fixed as that of the 
reign of Severus Alexander. On Honor as a divinity worshipped by the soldiers, 
cf. Domaszewski, Religion des rdi7i. Heeres, 41 f. 
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found in 1864 some eighty thin leaves of silver, of which 
sixty-seven are to-day in the museum of St.-Germain, seven 
are in private possession ; the others seem to have been lost. 
Eleven of the leaves in the museum of St.-Germain are deco- 
rated each with a representation of lupiter Sabasius, half 
nude, standing in a shrine, resting on a spear or sceptre, 
while in his right hand he wields the thunderbolt. On one 
of the leaves in the museum, as well as on one in private 
possession, we have the following inscription, which clearly 
indicates the purpose of the leaves, CIL. xni, 1496 : Numin(i) 
Aug(usto)deo lovi Sa|basio G. lul(ius) Caras|sounus v. s. 1. m. 
I. 0. M. Heliopolitanus. — The cult of the Ba'al of Heliopolis 
in Syria seems to have spread to the West chiefly from Bery- 
tus ; Syrian traders brought it to Italy, or at least were most 
prominent in carrying on the worship there, notably at Puteoli, 
where the corpus Heliopolitanorum {CIL. x, 1579) may have 
been identical, or at least affiliated, with the cultores lovis 
Heliopolitani Bery tenses, qui Puteolis consistmit {CIL. x, 
1634, dated 116 a.d.). In the armed provinces auxiliary 
troops, as well as traders, spread the cult. The single in- 
scription in Gaul is the familiar dedication at Ntmes, CIL. 
XII, 3072 : I. O. M. Heliopolitan(o) | et Nemauso | C. lulius 
Tib(eri) fil(ius) Fab(ia) | Tiberinus, p(rimi)p(ilaris), domo | 
Beryto, votum solvit, which, from the paleographical evi- 
dence, seems to date from the end of the second century ; 
the cippus bears on its left side a relief showing the god 
holding in his right hand a lash, in his left ears of grain, 
while on his head is represented a calathus adorned with 
flowers and pearls ; beneath his feet is an animal whose iden- 
tification is uncertain.^ The dedicator, C. lulius Tiberinus, 
was a discharged veteran, born at Berytus (domo Beryto), 
who, after service, took up his abode at NJmes, where, as we 

1 CIL. XII, 3139, also from Ntmes, may be a second case, for de Rulman, in 
the seventeenth century, reported O M H at the beginning, but the correctness 
of this is extremely doubtful. 

2 cf. Lenormant, Gaz. archeol. II (1876), 78 f., tab. 21, who first saw that this 
relief corresponds to the description by Macrobius, Sat. i, 23, 12. For other pos- 
sible representations of the god, vid. Studniczka, Arch.-epig. Mitlk. aus Oesterr. 
viu C1884), 59 ff.; Gurlitt, ibid. XIV (1891), 120 ff. 
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know, there was a considerable settlement of Egyptians, or 
of Egyptian Greeks.^ In spite of the fact that Nimes was 
larger than even Narbo in Strabo's time (Strab. iv, p. 186) — 
its monuments still extant attest its wealth and importance 
— it is surprising that the only other eastern divinity whose 
cult is attested here is that of Isis (vid. infra, p. 123). 

From Upper Germany, however, we have three inscriptions : 
Grand (in Lorraine), CIL.xni, S936: {in parte antica)Qx iusso 
{sic) I De(ae) Dia(nae) | s(ignum) lovis Hel(iopolitani) de 
lustrajtu . . . [posuit] ; {in latere dextro) D(eae) N(emesi ?) ) 
M(arcus) C . . . F | . . . v. s. 

Brotzingen. CIL. xiii, 6331: I. O. M. | He(liopoHtano) 
S . . . G . . . I V. 1. 1. m. {sic). 

Zellhausen. CIL. xiii, 6658 : [I. O.] M. Helio[p]oli[t]a|no, 
Vener[i] [f]elici, Merc|urio [A]ug(usto), [M.] | luliusMarci] 
fil(ius) Fa[bi]a Ruf|us Papi[n]ianus | Sentiu[s] Gemel|lus 
domo Ber[y]t[o] | praefectus . . . From this point the 
inscription cannot be clearly read, except the last line ; Zange- 
meister suggests as a possibility : coh(ortis) . . . Aquit(anorum) 
castris E ... id. E[mili]an[o] ii et Aquil[ini]no [cos.] | 
V. s. s. 1. m. (249 A.D.). 

The form of the first two of these dedications is such as to 
give no hint as to the position or birthplace of the dedicators, 
but in the third he is a prefect of the cohort of the same 
nationality as the dedicant at Nimes. The triad of I. O. M. 
Heliopolitanus, Venus, and Mercurius Augustus, who are 
clearly the Semitic Adad, Dea Syria, and Nabu,^ is found 
again in an inscription from Athens, CIL. in, 7280 : [I(ovi) 
O(ptimo)] M(aximo) et Veneri et Mercurio | Heliopolij[t]anis 
Q. Tejdius Maxi|mus v. 1. a. {sic). 

The evidence thus far considered shows at most only iso- 
lated instances of Oriental cults, and is therefore of little 
significance for the general character and culture of the prov- 
inces. Yet the influence of the soldiers may be seen in the 
identification of lulia Domna with the Dea Caelestis at Mo- 

1 cf. Hirschfeld, Wiener Studien, v, 319 ff. 

2 cf. Mommsen's note, CIL. iii, 7280; Perdrizet, Revue des Etudes anciennes, 
III (1901), 258. 
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gontiacum (xiii, 6671), in the dedication to I. O. M. Sabasius, 
conservator, at the same place (xiii, 6708), and in the dedica- 
tion to I. O. M. Heliopolitanus at Ntmes (xii, 3072) and at 
Zellhausen (xiii, 6658). 

The remaining cults, I. O. M. Dolichenus, Isis and her 
associates. Magna Mater, and Mithras, were widespread and 
of great importance. 

I. 0. M. Dolichenus. — The warlike Ba'al of Doliche ^ was 
made known to the West under the name of I. O. M. Doliche- 
nus chiefly by soldiers,^ although traders were also active.^ 
As early as the reign of Hadrian the god received a templum 
at Lambaesis from Sextus lulius Maior, legatus legionis III 
Augustae pro praetore ; * and by the time of Antoninus Pius 
his worship was known in Britain (CIL. vii, 506). In the 
Gauls a single certain dedication was found in the harbor 
at Marseilles about 1648, — an inscribed base supports a 
mutilated statue of the god standing on a bull. The divinity 
is beardless, dressed in pileus and cuirass ; beneath the bull 
is an eagle with outspread wings.^ On the base is the dedi- 
cation, CIL. XII, 403 : Deo Dolichenio | Oct(avius) Paternus 
ex iussu eius pro salute | sua et suorum. Since the statue was 
found in the sea, Seidl conjectures, possibly correctly, that its 
presence here was due to a shipwreck, and is no proof that 
the god was worshipped at Marseilles. The second inscrip- 
tion, also at Marseilles, cannot be read with certainty, CIL. 

^ vid. A. H. Kan, De lovis Dolicheni cultu, Groningen, 1901, which super- 
sedes Hettner, De love Dolicheno, Bonn, 1877. To Kan's material may now be 
added CIL. xni, 7342 a, 7342 b, 7345 a, 741 1, 7566 a; Westd, Korrespondenzbl. 
XXV (1906), 2, 5. 6. Cf. also the publication of the Limeskommission, Lief. 23, 
II, I, from Kastell Alteburg-Heftrich. 

2 vid. Kan, Lc, pp. 1 1 ff. The unarmed provinces give little evidence of this 
cult, while those occupied by troops, e^. lUyria, the Germanics and such a military 
centre as Lambaesis in Africa, furnish many dedications. 

2 cf. CIL. Ill, 7761 : I. O. M. D. | Aurelii | Alexan|der et na|us Suri | nego- 
tia|tores ex | veto 1. b. 

* CIL. viii, 18221; cf. Henzen, Ann.deW Imtituto, 1857, 6 ff. The date is 
130-133 A.D. 

* For reproductions of this monument, vid. Spon, Miscellanea eruditae Anti- 
guitatis, Lyon, 1679-83, p. 79; Seidl, Ueber den Dolichenus-cult, Sitzungsb. d, 
Wiener Akad., phil-hist. Classe, XU (1854), Taf. II; less satisfactorily, Reinach, 
Repertoire de la Statuaire grecque et romaine, 11, I, p. 21, 2. 
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XII, 404: bVI. O. M. p. Prop. I Philipa Hotarzaradi filia. 
By some H is read in place of D, but the reading here given 
is that of Hirschfeld. The inscription is interesting from the 
oriental name of the father, however doubtful the god may 
be. In any case, it is clear that the god of Doliche, like 
I. O. M. Heliopolitanus, had at most only the slightest hold 
in the Gauls.^ 

In the Germanics, however, where the legions were sta- 
tioned, we find his cult established at numerous places : 

Germania Superior. 
Pforzheim, CIL. xiii, 6334. Heddernheim, xni, 7341 z.? 7342. 

Kongen, xiii, 6383. 7342 a. b. 7343-7345- 7345 a. 

Obernberg, xiii, 6623. Grosskrotzenburg, xiii, 741 1. 

Stockstadt, xiii, 6646. Saalburg, xiii, 7453/5-7457. 

Mogontiacum, xiii, 6707. Kor- Wiesbaden, xm, 7566 a. 

respondenzblatt d. Wesid. Z^it- 

schrift, XXV (1906), 2, 5. 6. 

Germania Inferior. 

Rigomagus, xiii, 7786. Vetera, xiii, 8620. 

Colonia Agrippinensis,' xiii, 8201. 

1 CIL. xm, 3563, from near Therouanne, can hardly refer to I. O. M. Doliclie- 
nus in any way. Cf. Seidl, I.e., 79 f. 

^ The place where this silver plaque was found is unknown. Zangemeister 
conjectures that it may have come from Heddernheim solely from its similarity to 
the plaques bearing the inscriptions 7342 a, b. 7345 a. Here should also be 
mentioned a plate of bronze from Heddernheim (Kan, 145 b; Hettner, 35) in 
triangular shape — evidently one side of a pyramidal-shaped sacred object, — at 
the top of which is shown in relief a bust of the Sun, then a flying Victory carry- 
ing a palm branch and a crown which she is about to place on the head of lupi- 
ter Dolichenus. The god is armed in usual fashion, and is standing on a bull 
who moves toward the right; below is a goddess, apparently Isis-Cybele, wear- 
ing a lofty diadem and carrying the sistrum and sceptre, riding on a hind. On 
either side below is a god in armor, the one at the right wearing on his head a 
bust of the Sun, the other a bust of the Moon. Each carries some uncertain 
object in his hand. We evidently have here I. O. M. Dolichenus associated with 
Isis-Cybele and the Sun god. Cf. the similar reliefs found at Komlod in Lower 
Pannonia and at Traisenmauer in Noricum; Domaszewski, I.e., pp. 59 f. Taf. mi, 
I, 2; also the incised bronze-gilt plaque found at Kastell Aalen in Raetia ; vid. 
Haug-Sixt, Die rom. Inschriften u. Bildwerke Wurttembergi (I goo), no. 57. 

^ vid. Westd. Zeitschrifl, xviii (1899), 419, for a statuette found here which 
possibly represents lupiter Dolichenus. 
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To this epigraphical evidence may be added a small bronze 
statue found at Wichelshof, near Bonn, representing the god, 
as usual, bearded, in armor, with the strap for bis sword over 
his shoulder, carrying a thunderbolt in his left hand ; the 
double-axe, which he probably held in his right hand, has 
disappeared. From some projections on the feet of the 
figure, it seems to have been intended to stand on a bull, 
according to Hettner, I.e., no. 39. As Bonn was a perma- 
nent military camp from before 69/70 a.d. to the end of the 
empire,-^ this statuette probably was part of a dedication 
made by some member of the legions or auxiliary troops. 

Fortunately, eight of our inscriptions can be dated exactly 
and one approximately : xiii, 6646 (Stockstadt), 191 a.d. ; 
7566 a (Wiesbaden), 194 a.d. ; 6623 (Obernberg), 207 a.d. ; 
741 1 (Grosskrotzenburg), 211 or 191 a.d.; 8201 (Colonia 
Agripp.), 211 a.d.; Westd. Korrespondenzbl. 1906, 2, 6 (Mo- 
gontiacum), 217 a.d., while ibid. 2, 5 was set up between 211 
and 228 A.D., as the name of the legion — Antoniniana — 
shows ; 8620 (Vetera), 243 a.d. ; 7786 (Rigomagus), 250 a.d. 
So far as our evidence goes, therefore, we must say that the 
cult of I. O. M. Dolichenus flourished in the Rhine district 
during the latter part of the second and in the third century 
of our era.^ The position of the dedicators is interesting. 
A single priest is named in the latest of the datable inscrip- 
tions (xiii, 7786, from Rigomagus), Arcias Marinus sacerdos 
Dolicheni. A majority of the others were soldiers : a primi- 
pilus legionis XXX Vlpiae Victricis in 243 a.d., at Vetera 
(xiii, 8620); a second centurion of the same legion in 21 1 a.d., 
at Colonia Agrippinensis(xiii, 8201) ; a centurio legionis XXII 
Primigeniae, at Mogontiacum between 211 and 228 a.d. 
( Westd. Korrespondenzbl. 1906, 2, 5); a centurio legionis VIII 
Augustae in 191 a.d., at Stockstadt (xiii, 6646); a common 
soldier of the same legion, at Pforzheim (xiii, 6334); a cen- 
turio Brittonum Gurvedensium (xiii, 7343), a certain Antonius 

} vid. Domaszewski, CIL. XIli, ii, 2, p. 537. 

2 This agrees with the evidence found elsewhere. Vid. Kan, 17-19. Cf. also 
in general on the period when oriental cults were most flourishing in the West, 
Domaszewski, Religion des rSm. Herres, 59. 
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Proclus ) Germani. (xiii, 7341 a), and Atilius Tertius ex 
cohorte II Augusta Qurenaica (xiii, 7342), all at Heddern- 
heim; a praefectus cohortis I civium Romanorum in 211 (or 
191) A.D., at Grosskrotzenburg (xiii, 741 1); a member of the 
cohors II Raetorum (xiii, 7457) and a cornicularius (xiii, 
7456), at Saalburg; at Obernberg, in 207 a.d., a vexillatio 
legionis XXII Primigeniae Piae Fidelis agentium in lignariis 
(xiii, 6623); and at Kongen a beneficiarius consularis (xiii, 
6383). The condition of the dedicators in the remaining ten 
inscriptions cannot be determined with so much certainty. 
But the restoration at Wiesbaden (Aquae Mattiacorum) was 
made in 194 a.d. by the members of the vicus — Vicani 
Aquenses (xiii, 7566 a); and the citizenship of Tiberius 
Claudius Tib. fil. Candidus, the dedicator at Saalburg (xiii, 
7353/5), is clear ;^ while at Mogontiacum G. lulius Maternus 
declares himself a trader. The names of the rest indicate 
the lower class : Sintillus Ursulus (xiii, 6707), Domitius Ger- 
manus (xiii, 7342 a), Flavius Fidelis and Q. lulius Posstimus 
(xiii, 7342 b), Masias Sequens (xiii, 7344), and Pudentius 
Hispanus (xiii, 7345). 

From the above it is evident that the worship of this divinity 
was introduced into the Germanies and carried on there by 
the soldiers, but with a single exception the inscriptions fail 
to tell us from what source or by what body of troops it was 
brought. The centurion of the twenty-second legion at Mo- 
gontiacum, Domitius Asclepiades, reports the name of his 
home (domo Arethusa Suriae), i.e. Arethusa, on the Orontes 
between Epiphania and Emesa. In his transfer from legion 
to legion the centurion remained faithful to the god of his 
native country. Probably, however, for the most part the 
cult came into the Rhine valley from the valley of the 
Danube and the provinces contiguous to it, as did the wor- 
ship of Mithras.^ We know that the legions in Moesia were 

1 There is a possibility that he was identical with the Tiberius Qaudius Can- 
didus, procurator XX hereditatium per Gallias Lugdunensem et Belgicam et 
utramque Germaniam, . . . praepositus copiarum expeditionis Germanicae secun- 
dae, CIL.ll, 41 14. 

2 vid. Cumont, Textes et Monuments, I, 246 ff. 
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filled from Asia,^ that in Dacia there were two or three 
cohortes Commagenorum,^ as well as many Asiatics settled 
there by Trajan.^ Some of these would naturally have 
brought this worship with them. In Pannonia Carnuntum 
was a great centre of the cult;* the dedicator at Vetera, 
Pomponius Marcianus, wrote himself as from this place 
{supra, p. 121). From Pannonia movement along the limes 
into the Germanics was easy. 

Isis, Sarapis, etc. — In marked contrast to the preceding 
cult Isis and her associates had their devotees chiefly in Nar- 
bonese Gaul, where their worship is well attested by inscrip- 
tions and other monuments. 

Gallia Narbonensis. 

Forum lulii, CJL. xii, 263. Gratianopolis, xii, 2215. 

Massilia, xii, 402 (?). 410. Parizet, xii, 2217. 

Arelate, xn, 714, ,0. u. 734. Nemausus, xii, 3043. 3058-3061. 
Mons Seleucus, xn, 1532. 3224. 4069. 

Dea Augusta, xii, 1562. Sextantio, xii, 4184. 
Vienna, xn, 1919. 

Aquitania. 
Lugdunum Convenarum,xm, 153. Burdigala, xin, 575. 

Gallia Lugdunensis. 
Lugdunum, xin, 1737. 1738. Metiosedum, xin, 3010.* 

Gallia Belgica. Augusta Suessionum, xni, 3461. 

Germania Superior. 
Aquae Helvetiorum, xni, 5233. Heddemheim, xni, 7378. 
Vesontio, xni, 5384, Marienhausen, xni, 7610. 

Stockstadt, xiii, 6638. 

1 Mommsen, Hermes, XIX (1884), 7 f. 

^ Hettner, De lave Dolicheno, 10. 

^ Jung, Homer «. Romanen in den Donaulandern, 1887^, 112 ff. 

* Dell, Arch.-epigr. Mitth. aus Oesterreich, XVI (1893), 176 ff-, CIL. HI, 4401; 
11129-IH36. 

^ Gassies, Rev. des &tudes anciennes, IV (1902), 47 ff., corrects this mutilated 
inscription with great probability from Hirschfeld's suggestion — ser(vus) Ap(ol- 
lini) d(eo), etc. — to Serap[i] d[eo] (or better Serap[i]d[i]) v. s. 1. m. Sarapis 
is named without Isis in only three other inscriptions: XIII, 7610, 8246 Soli 
Serapi, and Westd. Zeitschrift, xviii (1899), p. 419; he is associated with the 
goddess only in xn, 3058; xili, 3461. 6638. 
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Germania Inferior. Colonia Agripp. xm, 8190. 8191. 8246. Westd. 
Zeitschrift, xvm (1899), p. 419. 

This epigraphical evidence is supplemented by a number 
of uninscribed monuments, most of which are recorded either 
by Lafaye or Drexler.^ While the area from which these 
finds come is large, most of them testify rather to the general 
popularity of the Egyptian divinities than indicate centres of 
worship. Only in the larger cities, Massilia, Arelate, Vienna, 
and Lugdunum, do the epigraphical and monumental evidence 
correspond. 

In connection with these lists a few things may be noted. 
Among the towns of GaUia Narbonensis the ancient colony 
Narbo is not found, which may well surprise us, as it was an 
important and populous commercial town from the Augustan 
period ^ to the fourth and fifth centuries,^ and it can hardly 
be doubted that it numbered among its inhabitants a consid- 
erable number of orientals ; yet the only eastern divinity whose 
worship is attested here is the Romanised Great Mother. This 
seeming fidelity to the city's position as the oldest Roman col- 
ony, — which is very likely due to chance, — • inevitably recalls 
Cicero's words, /w Fonteio 5, 13 : Narbo Martius, colonia nos- 
trorum civium, specula populi Romani. Nemausus on the 
other hand has furnished us no less than seven inscriptions ; 
but as was remarked above (p. 1 17 f.), there was a considerable 
number of Egyptian Greeks settled here, so that we should 
expect to find the Egyptian cults in a flourishing condition. 

1 Lafaye, Le Culte des Divinith d' Alexandrie, etc., 162 ft. Drexler, s.v. Isis 
in Roscher's Lexikon, il, i, 412 f.; 415 f. A brief summary of the localities will 
here suffice. At Marseilles early in the eighteenth century was found a statue of 
Isis possibly on the site of an Iseum; also a bust of Sarapis and a statuette of 
Harpocrates (Jullian, Bull, epigr. de la Gaule, VI (18S6), p. 124). Statuettes 
have been discovered also at Aries, Narbonne, Vienne, Lyons, Toulouse, Cler- 
mont-Ferrand, Dijon, Nuits-St. -Georges, Sedan, Cernay-les- Reims, and in Alsace 
(cf. Schoeplin, Alsatia Illusirata, I, pi. x) ; while remote Corseul and Lacmaria- 
quer in the northwest have yielded statuettes of Harpocrates. In modern Bel- 
gium and Holland as well not inconsiderable finds have been made. 

2 Diodorus Sic. v, 38, 5; cf. Strabo, iv, pp. 181, 186, and 192. 

3 Sulp. Sev. Dial. I, I, 3; I, 3, I. Auson. Urh. Nobil. 107 ff., Epist. 9, 28; 
ApoUinaris Sid. 23, 37 ff. 
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Outside of Gallia Narbonensis the number of places where 
worship of the Egyptian gods is certain is not large ; and in 
the Germanies it is not so closely connected with the army as 
the cult of I. O. M. Dolichenus. Finally it should be ob- 
served that the inscriptions do not in all cases prove that Isis 
was worshipped at the places where they were found. Those 
from Forum luHi, Vesontio, and Burdigala are as follows: 
CIL. XII, 263 : Kalavia M(arci) | f(i]ia uxor) c(enturionis) 
leg(ionis) iix | hie sit(a) | sacrorum ; ^ xiii, 5384: Gemina 
TituUa I Arausiensis mate[r] | sacrorum hie adquiescit, etc. ; 
XIII, 575 : Mercurio | sacrum ] Pompeia The]|gu[s]a mater 
I sacrorum | v. s. 1. m. The same is repeated on the other 
side. The title soLci'i applied to an association of the wor- 
shippers of Isis is well attested, e.g. in Rome, CIL. vi, 2244, 
2245, sacri Isidis side by side with the simple sacri, vi, 2279- 
2282 ; but there always remains the possibility that the word 
may here designate an association devoted to some other di- 
vinity, e.g. Mithras. Cf. CIL. vi, 1778. Still, granting that 
the meaning of sacri is beyond question in these three cases, 
we have no proof that such associations existed at Forum 
lulii, Vesontio, or Burdigala, probable as that may be. In- 
deed the husband of Gemina Titulla added to her name the 
place of her birth, Arausio, where she may have reached the 
position of mater sacrorum ; and the fact that the dedication 
at Burdigala by Thelgusa, mater sacrorum,^ was made to Mer- 
curius may arouse our doubts. Likewise the tombstone of 
an anuboforus ■A.X.W&vi'Ka., CIL.'x.n, 1919 : D. M. | et memoriae 
aeternae | Lepidi Rufi anubofori | qui vixit annos xxxx, m. 
vim, d. Ill, I etc.,^ does not necessarily prove the existence of 
an Isiac association in that city, although it is probable that 
one did exist in view of the fact that such were established 
at Arelate and at Lugdunum {infra). In the same fashion 

^ The reading of the second line is doubtful, but the rest seems certain. 

2 cf. Jullian, Inscrip. de Bordeaux, T, 42 f., whose statements as to the divini- 
ties to which the sacri were attached are somewhat misleading. The correspond- 
ing pater sacrorum is also found : CIL. vi, 2277, 2278. Cf, III, 882. 

^ The unique title anuboforus undoubtedly means, as Hirschfeld, CIL. XII, 
p. 219, comparing Vita Commodi 9, suggests, that Lepidus Rufus performed that 
office in the sacred processions which the Emperor was fond of filling. 
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the dedication from Gratianopolis, CIL. xii, 2215: Aescu- 
lapio I sacrum. | Caecus | Isidis aedit(uus) | p(osuit),^ might 
leave us doubtful as to the honors paid Isis there, were it not 
supported by the dedication from Parizet near by, xii, 2217: 
Isidi matri | Sex. Claudius Valerianus | aram | cum suis orna- 
mentis | ut voverat | d.d. 

Passing, however, to more certain evidence, we find at Mar- 
seilles a Roman knight who held the office of propheta, i.e. 
priest and interpreter of the divine will (cf. Apul. Met. ii, 28, 
propheta primarius) whose office presupposes the existence 
of a considerable association ; and, as has been shown above 
(p. 124), there was probably a temple also at Marseilles. 
Such an association at Arelate is proved by the assignment of 
seats in the amphitheatre to the pastophori (xii, 714, m. n), 
and by the existence of a college of pausarii (xii, 734). At 
Nemausus we have more abundant evidence. The exasperat- 
ingly fragmentary inscription xii, 3058, refers to some gifts 
made to the temple of Isis and Serapis, among them statues 
of Isis, Serapis, Diana, and Somnus, valued at sestertium 
nummum vi milia ; also two gold or gilt cups and silver 
statuettes of other divinities, including one of Mars ; ^ further- 
more it records a donation to the decuriones and ornamentarii 
of fifteen sesterces apiece as provision for a public dinner. 
The relation to these gifts of the ordo Biturigum mentioned 
in the inscription is not clear. We find also an ornatrix (xii, 
3061), a sacerdos Tettia Cresce(n)s (xii, 3224), and anubiaci 
(xii, 3043). At Mons Seleucus, Dea Augusta, and Parizet 
near Grenoble, the inscriptions are on altars (xii, 1532. 1562. 
2217), as at Stockstadt, Marienhausen, and Colonia Agrip- 
pinensis (xiii, 6638. 7610; Westd. Zeitschrift xviir (1899), 
419). At Lugdunum (xii, 1738) Q. Obellius Euangelus dedi- 

1 Hirschfeld regarded the reading of this inscription as uncertain, but no sus- 
picion need arise from the association of Aesculapius and Isis. The goddess is 
herself a divinity of healing (vid. Drexler in Roscher's Lex. Ii, I, 521 if.), and as 
such is associated with Aesculapius and Hygieia (Drexler, I.e. 531 ff.). A paral- 
lel to our inscriptions is found at Apulum, CIL. ill, 973, where a priest of Aescu- 
lapius set up a dedication to Sarapis. 

^ This inscription may be compared with the inventories CIL. 11, 3386 ; in, 
4806 ; XIV, 2215. 
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cated a statue of Fortuna to Isis Augusta^ in a spot voted 
him by the decuriones. At Aquae Helvetiorum (Baden) the 
popularity of Isis is shown by the fact that L. Annusius 
Magianus erected a temple to her for the vicani Aquenses in 
ground granted by them, while his wife and daughter gave a 
hundred denarii for the temple ornaments (xiii, 5233). 

As to the position occupied by the dedicants, it has been 
already noted that a number held sacred offices in the associa- 
tions. Of these, all were apparently members of the lowest 
social order ^ except Annaeus Valerius Pompeius Valerianus, 
the profeta at Marseilles, who held equestrian rank. In the 
Germanics the dedicator at.Marienhausen was a centurion of 
the legio IIII (xiii, 7610), at Stockstadt (xiii, 6638) and Colo- 
nia Agrippinensis ( Westd. Zeitsclirift xviii (1899), 419) benefi- 
ciarii consulares. The position of the dedicants, however, 
throws no light on the source from which the worship of Isis 
and her associates entered the Gauls and Germanics ; indeed 
in the case of divinities so long and widely known in Sicily 
and Italy, to say nothing of the eastern Mediterranean, we 
should undoubtedly make a mistake to suppose that they 
came from any single source. Massilia, owing to its Greek 
character and its commercial relations, may well have received 
the goddess through Greek traders from any one of the Medi- 
terranean emporia, via Puteoli, or from Delos direct, for 
example. But speculation cannot go beyond probabilities at 
best; only at Nemausus can one see any direct connection 
with Egypt {supra, p. 117 f.); and the cognomina Leonas 
(xii, 3043), Eupius (libertus) (xii, 3060), and Trophimio (xii, 
4069) suggest Greek origin or descent; as do Thelgusa at 
Burdigala (xiii, 575), and Euangelus, the cognomen of the 
dedicator at Lugdunum (xiii, 1738). 

Unfortunately but two of the inscriptions can be dated : 
XII, 410, from Massilia between 161 and 169 a.d! by the words 
a sacratissimis imp(eratoribus) Antonino et Vero Augustis, 

^ The identification of Isis with TtJx') is well known, so that a statue of For- 
tuna formed an appropriate gift. Cf. xiil, 7610: I. O. M. Serapi | Caelesti 
Fortu|nae et genio | loci ; also Isityche at Praeneste, CIL, XIV, 2867. 

^ Some were certainly freedmeii, xii, 3043. 3060. 4069, all from Nemausus. 
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and Wesid. Zeitschrift xviii (1899), 419, from Colonia Agrip- 
pinensis, 179 a.d. : imp(eratore) Comm(odo) ii et Vero ii 
cos(ulibus). Palaeographical indications also point in many 
cases to the second and third centuries.^ 

Finally it is not without interest to observe the divinities 
with which the Egyptian gods are associated in these inscrip- 
tions. The dedication of a signum Fortunae to Isis at Lug- 
dunum and the dedication to Aesculapius by an aedituus 
Isidis at Gratianopolis have already been mentioned. Near 
Nemausus, xii, 4069, was found : Lunae et Isidi Augustae 
sacrum,^ etc. ; at Stockstadt, the inscription, xiii, 6638, runs : 
I. O. M. I Conservatori | ceteris diis dea|busque et | genio 
luni Victorijni co(n)s(ularis), with whom Isis and Sarapis 
are associated, their busts with the appropriate names being 
represented on the stone with a caduceus (symbolic of Mercu- 
rius.') between them; at Marienhausen, xiii, 7610, the dedi- 
cation is : I. O. M. Serapi | Caelesti For|tun(ae) et genio ] loci, 
etc. ; at Colonia Agrippinensis, xnr, 8246 : Soli Serapi and 
Westd. Zeitschrift xvin (1899), 419- I- O. M. et Sera|pi et 
genio I loci, etc. It should be observed that of these three 
were erected by soldiers. 

Magna Mater. — The worship of the Great Mother of the 
Gods occupied a different position from that of any other 
oriental divinity, for it had been officially established at Rome 
more than three centuries and a half before the earliest evi- 
dence appears within the area now under consideration. We 
are dealing, then, with a cult long familiar, yet one which was 
so far regarded as foreign and un-Roman that no citizen 
was allowed to share in the priesthood before the empire, and 
then only freedmen and members of the lowest class were 
granted this privilege, subject to the oversight of the XVviri.^ 
There is, however, no occasion here to enter into the history 
of the worship of the goddess in general,* but we may confine 

1 XIII, 575, is, however, reported 'litteris saec. pvimi.' 

^ The i'lentification of Isis with Selene was common ; idd. Roscher's Lex. II, 
i, 437 f. ' vid. Wissowa, Keligion a. Kultus d. Romer, 265. 

* For this vid. Showerman, The Great Mother of the Gods, in Bulletin of the 
University of Wisconsin, 1901, 221-333; Rapp in Roscher's Lexikon, \\, i, 
1666 ff. ; Drexler, ibid., 2910 ff. ; and the older literature there cited. 
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ourselves to the distribution of her cult in the Gauls and Ger- 
manies. The popularity which the Great Mother enjoyed, 
owing to the strong appeal to the imagination made by her 
strange — if sometimes offensive — ritual and priesthood and 
by the mystery of her service, was increased in the age of the 
Antonines by the introduction of the taurobolium, the earliest 
evidence of which is found at Puteoli, CIL. x, 1596.^ Of the 
seventy-nine inscriptions bearing on the worship of the Great 
Mother and Attis found in the Gauls and Germanics, fifty- 
four are taurobolic. Before considering these, however, we 
will exhibit the geographical distribution of the evidence in 
the following hsts : ^ 

Gallia Narbonensis.' 

Vintium, CIL. xii, i.* Dea Augusta, xii, i567*-i569.* Rev. 
Moutiers-en-Tarentaise, Rev. Epig. du Midi de la France, 1888, 

Epig., 1903, 37. 389* 

Sitten, XII, 135. Valentia, xii, 1744.* i745-* 

Forum lulii, xii, 251.* Tegna, xii, 1782.* 

Reii, XII, 357.* 358.* Vienna, xii, 1827 (?). 1878 (?). 
Massilia, XII, 405. 411. 1917- 

Arausio, xii, 1222.* 1223. Narbo, xii, 432i*-4329.* 

Vasio, XII, 1331* Electa, xii, 5374. 

Aquitania. 

Labroquere, xin, 83. Perigueux, xiii, 947. Rev. Epig. 

Lactora, xii, 504*-525.* 1906-1907, p. 198.* 

Burdigala, xiii, 572. 573. 



» 



^ The taurobolium is best treated by Zippel, Festschrift Ludwig Friedlander 
dargebracht, Leipzig, 1895, 498 ff., and by Esperandieu, Les Inscriptions antiques 
de Lectoure, Paris, 1892, 94 ff. On the origin of the rite, see my paper in 
H.S. C. P. XVII (1906), 43-48, combating Cumont's view that it was derived 
from the worship of the Persian Andhita, set forth by him in the Revue Archeol. 
XII (l888), 132 ff. ; Revue de Philologie, xvil (1893), 195 f. ; and elsewhere. 

^ The taurobolic inscriptions are indicated by a star. Attis is named but 
twice : once with the Great Mother, xill, 2500 ; once alone, XIII, 6664. 

^ To the inscriptions listed should be added xil, 56973, a silver vase found in the 
Rhone in 1862 between Aries and Tarascon, on one side of which is represented 
a sacrifice to the Great Mother, who is shown seated surrounded by her attii- 
butes ; on the other side is inscribed : Matr(i) M(agnae) p(ondo) i . . . 
scripula IX. 
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Gallia Lugdunensis. 

Lugdunum, xm, i75i*-i756.* Augustodunum, Passio Sancti Sym- 

ig6i. 2026. phoriani Martyris (ca. 180 A.D.), 

Bellicium, xm, 2499. 2500. Acta Primorum Martyrum, ed. 

Marlieu, xm, 2529* Ruinart, 1689, pp. 69 ff. Cf. 

Mesves, xm, 2896. QtXQgox.Tvxov^.yinGloriamConfess. 

c. 76. (Referring to Simplicius, 
bishop in the fourth century.) 
Germania Superior. 

Amsoldingen, xm, 5153. Mogontiacum, xm, 6664. 

Grozon, xm, 5358. Castellum Mattiacorum, xm, 7281. 

Vesoul, XIII, 5451.* 7317-^ 

Aquae, xm, 6292. Saalburg, xm, 7458. 

Cannstadt, xm, 6443. Kreuznach, xm, 7531. 

Germania Inferior. — Pier, xm, 7865. 

The testimony of the inscriptions is supported by statuettes 
and other smaller monuments, which, however, are less nu- 
merous than those of Isis and her associates.^ In no case do 
these uninscribed objects prove a local cult and therefore 
they need no detailed notice here. But in Aquitania the 
remains of a temple and fragments of a marble lion were 
apparently once known between Valcabr^re and the left 

^ XIII, 7281, although it is a dedication to Virtus Bellona, is here admitted 
since it records the restoration of a Vaticanum by the hastiferi, Aug. 23, 236 A.D. 
In spite of the divergent views as to the character of the hastiferi (vid. Waltzing, 
Les Corporations professionelles, iv, 92 f., for the literature dealing with the 
question), all must agree that they formed a religious organization devoted to the 
worship of Bellona. Mommsen (^Hermes, XXII, 557) has pointed out that 7317 
records a dedication on March 24, sanguen, which, together with the Vaticanum 
of 7281, shows that the hastiferi were devoted to the Great Mother as well as 
BeHona, although she is not named in either inscription. Indeed the two divini- 
ties were undoubtedly associated, if not identified, by the college. That, however, 
7317 refers to a taurobolium, as has been maintained, is exceedingly improbable, 
considering that no celebration of this rite on March 24 is elsewhere recorded in 
the inscriptions. No. 7317 may therefore be fairly used ; but I have not felt 
warranted in employing xm, 8184, from Colonia Agripp., Genio hastiferum, or XII, 
1814, from Vienna, Signum Genii Namerius Euprepes magister astiferorum d. d. 

^ The monumental evidence is well presented by Drexler in Roscher's Lexikon, 
II, ii, 2925 ff., where references to the literature may be found. Of the entries in 
Babelon et Blanchet, Catalogue des Bronzes antiques de la Biblioiheqtie Nationale^ 
only nos. 615 and 1456 are of especial interest. 
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bank of the Garonne ; and the ruins of another temple are 
said to have existed at Augustodunum ; ^ a curator templi is 
named at Electa, xii, 5374; at Bellicium the dedication, xiii, 
2499, reads : Matri deum ////// | T. Albius Attius aram | 
crepidines columnas | tectum pro[naum] . . ., in which the 
cupidines duo of xiii, 2500 may have been set up; at Cann- 
stadt the fragmentary inscription, xiii, 6443, testifies to the 
existence of an aedes; at Saalburg also, between 138 and 161 
A.D., Antonius Aemilianus centurio legionis XXII . . . aedem 
substruxit, according to xiii, 7458. The Vaticanum at Cas- 
tellum Mattiacorum, xiii, 7281, restored by the hastiferi in 
236, was undoubtedly a shrine of some sort modelled after 
the shrine at Rome, the Vaticanum beneath St. Peter's where 
taurobolic inscriptions were recovered early in the seven- 
teenth century.^ Beyond this our sources name no build- 
ings, although considerable structures must have existed at 
many places. 

Many of the inscriptions may be dated exactly and a larger 
number with practical certainty. Since, however, all these 
are taurobolic with the exception of the earliest, xiii, 7458, 
from Saalburg (138-161 a.d.), and those set up by the hasti- 
feri at Castellum Mattiacorum in 224 and 236 a.d. (xiii, 7317. 
728 1 ), it will be convenient to consider the chronology in con- 
nection with the localities in which the taurobolium was cele- 
brated. This rite was practically confined to the old Province 
and the valley of the Garumna, for the only places where it 
was performed outside these areas were Lugdunum, which, 
belonging geographically to Gallia Narbonensis, was the me- 
tropolis of the Rhone valley, and Vesoul in the upper valley 
of the Arar, which must have had direct commercial relations 
with Lugdunum. So far as the evidence goes, the taurobo- 
lium was first introduced into the Gauls at Lugdunum in 
160 A.D. 3 and apparently directly from the Vatican shrine 

^ Drexler, I.e. 2924 f. 

2 CIL. VI, 497-304; on Vaticanum, vid. Elter, Rh. Mus. XLVi (1891), 132. 

^ XIII, 1751 : Taurobolio Matris D(eum) M(agnae) Id(aeae) | quod factum 
est ex imperio Matris | Deum | pro salute imperatoris Caes(aris) T. Aeli | Hadri- 
ani Antonini Aug(usti) Pii p(atris) p(atriae) | Uberorumque eius | et status 
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in Rome. Zippel {Das Taurobolium, 509 ff.) has un- 
doubtedly interpreted correctly the words vires excepit et a 
Vaticano transtulit as showing that L. Aemius Carpus, a den- 
drophorus in the religious association devoted to the worship 
of the Great Mother at Lugdunum, on visiting Rome per- 
formed the new rite of taurobohum at the direction of the 
goddess herself — ex imperio Matris Deum — for the welfare 
of the imperial family and brought the sacred vires ^ to Lyons 
and on the spot where the vires were buried (cf. xii, 1567, 
vires loco conditae) erected this inscribed altar (cf. xiii, 522, 
vires tauri . . . consecravit). The inscription then is memo- 
rial of the ceremony begun at Rome but only completed at 
Lugdunum, where the cult of the Great Mother was already 
well established ; it also shows that Rome was regarded as 
the centre of the worship,^ the worship in the provinces being 
apparently under the direction of the quindecimviri ^ who hon- 
ored the priest Sammius Secundus occabo et corona. The 
next record of the taurobolium here is xiii, 1752, 190 a.d., 
performed by the college of the dendrophori for the emperor 
and the imperial house.* The rite was under the direction of 

Coloniae Lugudun(ensis) L. Aemilius Carpus Illlllvir Aug(ustalis) item | den- 
drophorus | vires excepit et a Vaticano trans|tulit, ara et bucranium | suo inpen- 
dio consecravit, | sacerdote Q. Sammio Secundo ab XVviris | occabo et corona 
exornato, | cuisanctissimus ordo Lugudunens(is) | perpetuitatem sacerdoti decre- 
vit. I App(io) AnnioAtilioBraduaTitoClodioVibio | Varo cons(ulibus) | Ld.d.d. 
(On the other side) cuius mesonyctium factum est V idus Decembres. 

1 Probably the organs of generation, as Zippel, Lc. p. 510 ff., and others have 
held. 

^ cf. XII, 405, from Massilia, where the Great Mother has the epithet Palatina, 
and XIII, 7281, Vaticanum . . . restituerunt. As yet the earliest taurobolic in- 
scription, VI, 497, from the city of Rome, dates April 16, 305 a.d. vi, 505 of Feb- 
ruary 26, 295 A.D. was found near the church of San Sebastiano on the Appian 
Way. This can hardly be due to chance, for the datable dedications to the 
Great Mother within the city begin with VI, 30967, 192 A.D. It is much more 
likely to have been caused by some police regulation ; but if this should prove to 
be true, it would throw some doubt on the interpretation of vires excepit et a 
Vaticano transtulit given above. As so frequently is the case, we must wait for 
further evidence. * cf. x, 3698. 3699. 

* [Pro salute Imp(eratoris) Caes(aris) M. Aureli Commodi Antonini Au- 
g(usti)] I numinib(us) Aug(ustis) totiusque | domus divinae et situ C(oloniae) 
C(opiae) C(laudiae) | Aug(ustae) Luguduni | ... ex vaticatione | Pusoni luli- 
ani archijgalli, etc. 
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Aelius Castrensis, who seems to have succeeded Q. Samtnius 
Secundus of 175 1. It is certain that he held this office over 
ten years, for he with the same archigalkis, Pusonius luli- 
anus, is named in a taurobolic inscription ^ of 184 a.d. from 
Tegna, which with Valentia may have been attributed to 
Lugdunum;^ and he was still sacerdos in 194 a.d. when Au- 
fustia Alexandria and Sergia Parthenope according to their 
vow performed a taurobolium, xiii, 1753 : pro salute imp(era- 
toris) L. Sep|timi Severi Pertina|cis Aug(usti) at D. Clodi | 
Septimi Albini Caes(aris) | doniusq(ue) divinae et sta|tu C(o- 
loniae) C(opiae) C(laudiae) Aug(ustae) Lug(udunensis), etc. 
Two years later Albinus, proclaimed Augustus by his legions 
in Britain, came to Gaul and established his headquarters 
at Lugdunum,^ whose inhabitants seem to have aided him 
against Septimius Severus to their sorrow, for in February, 
197 A.D., Albinus was defeated near the city, and at the end 
of the month the city itself was pillaged.* Two months and 
a half, however, sufficed for repentance, if we may judge 
from XIII, 1754, which records the taurobolium performed ex 
voto by Septicia Valeriana et Optatia Siora for Septimius 
Severus, Caracalla, lulia Augusta, and the colony.^ Accord- 
ing to this inscription Aelius Castrensis the sacerdos had 
been replaced by Aelius Anthus, with whom is mentioned 
for the first time a priestess, Aemilia Secundilla. These 
offices were evidently held for considerable periods, if not 
always for life as in the case of Q. Sammius Secundus. 
The office of tibicen was also of long duration, at Lugdunum 

1 XII, 1782, [Pro sal(ute) imp(eratoris) Caes(aris) M. Aur(eli) Commodi | 
Antonini Aug(usti) Pi]i domuusq(ue) divi|nae Colon(iae) Copiae Claud(iac) 
Aug(ustae) Lug(udunensis) | taurobolium fecit Q. Aquius Antonia|nus ponti- 
f(ex) perpetuus | ex yaticatione Pusoni luliani archi|galli, inchoatum XII kal(en- 
das) Mai(as) consum|matum vim kal(endas) Mai(as). L. Eggio MaruUo | Cn. 
Papirio Aeliano co(n)s(ulibus), praeeunte Aelio | C[astren]s[e] sacerdote, tibi- 
cine Albio | Verino. 

2 vid. Hirschfeld, CIL. XIII, p. 250. 
' Eckhel, Doct. Num. vii, 163. 

* Herodian, iii, 7, 7; Die Cass. Ixxv, 7; Vit. Sev. II. 

* [Pro] salute imp(eratoris) L. Septimi | [Seve]ri Pii Pertinacis Aug(usti) | 
et M. Aureli Antonini Caes(aris) | imp(eratoris) destinati et | luliae Aug(ustae) 
matris castror(um) | totiusque domus divinae | eorum et statu C(oloniae), etc. 
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at least, for the same Flavius Restitutus is named in 1752 of 
190 A.D., 1753, 194 A.D., and in the present inscription of 
197 A.D.^ The fragmentary inscription 1755 apparently comes 
from 202-204 A.D. ; and 1756 records a 'private' taurobolium 
performed by mother and daughter at an uncertain date. 

Finally, it should be noted that the taurobolia were all 
approved by the decuriones of Lugdunum, as is shown not 
only by the honor done Sammius Secundus in conferring on 
him the priesthood for life, xii, 175 1, but also by the formula 
/. d. d. d. which is found even in the case of the ' private ' 
taurobolium, xiii, 1756; and in nos. 1751-1754^ it will be 
observed that the rite was celebrated for the well-being of the 
colony as well as of the imperial house. 

Not long after the taurobolium was introduced at Lugdu- 
num, it began to be celebrated at other places in the lower 
valley of the Rhone: at Tegna, xii, 1782, on April 20-23, 
184 A.D., the rite was performed for the imperial house and 
the Colonia Lugudunensis by a pontifex perpetuus under the 
direction of the sacred officials of Lugdunum, as stated 
above, p. 132; the evidence is somewhat later at Valentia, 
XII, 1745 probably dating from 209-211 a.d., pro salute 
■^^SS [§•''] I proque domo divina, etc. ; while 1744, performed 
by the college of the dendrophori Valentini, contains no 
chronological reference. At Arausio the taurobolium of xii, 
1222 was for the safety of Commodus between 185-192 a.d. 
Narbo has yielded nine taurobolic inscriptions, of which two 
only can be dated : xii, 4323, 198-209 a.d. ; ^ and 4324 appar- 
ently recording a private taurobolium; but the stone is so 
worn that it is impossible to determine whether the consuls 
named are those of 206 or 263 a.d. One naturally inclines 
to the earlier date to bring it into chronological relation with 
4323, but there is no necessity for so doing ; yet if 263 a.d. 

1 He may also have officiated at Valentia, xii, 1745, at a taurobolium of a 
slightly later date, but the restitution is not certain. 

^ Presumably this was the case in no. 1755 as well. 

' Imperio deae matris. Tauro|polium provinciae | Narbonensis | factum per 
C. Batonium | Primum flaminem Augustorum | pro salute dominorum | imp(era- 
torum) L. Septimi Severi | Pii Pertinacis Aug(usti) Arajbici Adiabenici Parthi|ci 
Maximi et M. Aureli | Ant(onini) Aug(usti), etc. 
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is the correct date this inscription records not only the latest 
datable taurobolium in the Gauls ^ but the latest outside 
Rome.^ It is noteworthy that the rite recorded in 4323 was 
celebrated in the name of the whole province by the flamen 
Augustorum ; and that one other such celebration is recorded 
by 4329;^ while 4321 testifies to a celebration by the whole 
body of citizens at the goddess's command.* These should 
be compared with xiii, 511. 521. 525 from Lactora. 

Of the other taurobolic inscriptions in Gallia Narbonensis 
only two found at Dea Augusta, Rev. Epig. du Midi, 1888, 
389; XII, 1567, can be definitely dated. The first was offered 
by the res publica Vocontiorum for the welfare of Septimius 
and Caracalla, Geta, and lulia Augusta between 198-209 a.d. 
The second, which is dated Sept. 30, 245 a.d., is remarkable 
in that it records a sacrifice of three bulls for the welfare of 
the emperor Philip, the empress Otacilia Severa, and their 
son Philip, by L. Dagidius Marius, pontifex perpetuus civita- 
tis Valentiae, his wife, and daughter, praeeuntibus sacerdoti- 
bus lunio Tito XVvirali Arausensium et Castricio Zosimione 
civitatis Albensis et Blattio Paterno civitatis Vocontiorum 
et Fabricio Orfito Liberi patris et ceteris adsistentibus sacer- 
dotibus. Why the pontifex perpetuus of Valentia with his 
family should have made this sacrifice at Dea, assisted not 
only by the local sacerdos, but also by the sacerdotes of 
Arausio and Alba Helvorum, as well as by others, our knowl- 
edge does not allow us to determine ; but certainly the con- 
jecture is warranted that we have here an indication of a 
religious union, more or less close, in this part of the prov- 
ince. The only other case even remotely approaching this is 
XII, 1782 at Tegna, where the officials belong to Lugdunum 
(cf. p. 133). The other two taurobolia recorded at Dea were 
both celebrated pro salute imperatoris, but have no indication 

1 XII, 1567 from Dea Augusta is dated 245 A.D. 

2 With the exception of CIA. Iii, 172. 1 73, from Athens, of which the former 
dates apparently in Julian's reign, the second is fixed as 387 A.D. 

* Only the words taurobolium provinciae are preserved. 

* Matri | deum | taurobolium indictum | iussu ipsius ex. stipe conlata | celebra- 
runt publice Narbon(enses). 
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of date.^ The inscription from Vasio, xii, 131 1, from its 
mention of the domus divina is probably not earlier than 
Commodus' reign, and may date from the time of Septimius 
Severus; likewise the fragmentary xii, 1827 from Vienna, if 
it be taurobolic, probably dates between 198 and 209 a.d.^ 

But soon after the taurobolium was introduced at Lugdunum, 
another centre for the rite was developed at Lactora in Aqui- 
tania, a town of whose history we unfortunately know little. 
The earUest inscriptions there which may be exactly dated are 
a simple dedication to Marcus Aurelius by the Lactorates, xiii, 
526, 176 A.D., and the taurobolic altars, xiii, 505-507, record- 
ing celebrations on Oct. 18 of the same year. Clearly earlier 
than this last is 504 which records the introduction of the tau- 
robolium : Matri deum | Pomp(eia) Philumene | quae prima 
L[a]ctor[a]e | taurobolium fecit. Evidently 508 is of about 
the same date as 505-507, for the priest Zmintius Procliani 
(servus) is found in all four ; in 509 the same priest has be- 
come Procliani libertus, but this does not necessarily imply a 
considerable lapse of time. There is no certain record of 
taurobolia between this period and the time of Gordianus 
III, when we have no. 510 dating March 24, 239 a.d., and 
511-519,^ all recording taurobolia celebrated Dec. 8, 241 a.d. 
Of the remaining inscriptions, 522-525 may be referred to 
176 A.D. or a date near that period by the formula taurobo- 
lium fecit, 521 to the later date by taurobolium acceperunt; 
it is not so easy to decide with regard to 520: pro salute | et 
incolumijtate domus | divinae r(es) p(ublica) Lactorat(ium) 
tau]ropolium fecit, for the closing formula is found in 5 1 1 of 
Dec. 8, 241 A.D., which also records a public celebration.* It 

1 A fourth taurobolic altar uninscribed exists at Dea ; vid. Hirschfeld on 
1569. 

2 vid. Hirschfeld, I.e. 

'511 was offered for the welfare of Gordianus, Sabinia Tranquillina, the domus 
divina, and the civitas Lactorensium by the ordo Lactoratium; all the rest, 512- 
519, record 'private' taurobolia with the formula taurobolium accepit, the cele- 
brants, except that of 512, being women. The same priest, Traianius Nundinius, 
appears in 510, 512-519. 

* The above agrees with the chronology of Esperandieu, save that he, follow- 
ing AUraer, Rev. £,pig. 1880, 167, confidently dates 520 as 176 a.d. 
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seems clear then from our evidence that the taurobolium^ 
enjoyed extraordinary popularity at Lactora at dates sepa- 
rated by two-thirds of a century. What the causes for its 
popularity were at exactly these dates, why it was apparently 
neglected in the intervening period, and whence it was intro- 
duced, are questions which our data do not allow us to 
answer. The rite was twice performed by the community, 
XIII, 511. 520, but in all other cases the celebrants were pri- 
vate citizens, apparently of the lower class ; a majority were 
women, one of whom seems to have been a slave.^ 

When we turn to the Germanics we find no taurobolic 
inscriptions, with the exception of xiii, 5451, found near 
Vesoul, which place, however, was geographically associated 
with Lugdunum and the Rhone Valley. Three dedications 
may be dated: xiii, 7458, from Saalburg, set up in the reign 
of Antoninus Pius; 7317 and 7281, from Castellum Mattiaco- 
rum, March 24, 224 a.d., and Aug. 23, 236 a.d., respectively.^ 

From the above it appears that our evidence for the Gauls 
and Germanics is confined to the period from Antoninus Pius 
to about the middle of the third century,* which corresponds 
with the chronology of the other oriental cults so far as it can 
be determined.^ Dendrophori are attested at Massilia, xii, 411; 
Valentia, xii, 1744; Vienna, xii, 1878 (.-'). 1917; Lugdunum, 
XIII, 1751. 1752. 1961. 2026; Amsoldingen, xiii, 5153. We 
have mention of but one archigallus, xii, 1782; xni, 1752 ; a 
single tibicen, xii, 1745 (.'); xiii, 1752-1754; while sacerdotes 
are frequent. The position of the dedicants has been already 
touched on above. The cases in which the entire community 
joined in the rite of taurobolium, — at Narbo, xii, 4321. 4323. 
4329; and at Lactora, xiii, 511. 520, as well as the taurobolia 
offered for the welfare of Lugdunum, xiii, 1751-1754; xii, 

' It is remarkable that the only other tituli sacrl found at Lactora are two 
dedications to lupiter, xii, 502. 503. 
2 XIII, 507, Hygia Sil(a)nae (serva). 
' cf. supra, p. 130. 

* With the exception of the passage in Gregory of Tours, in Gloriam Confess. 
c. 76, which testifies to the persistence of the cult at Augustodunum in the fourth 
century. 

* cf. supra, p. 121; Cumont, Textes et Monuments, II, 540. 
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1782 all testify to the popularity of the Great Mother with 
the entire communities. But the individual dedicators all 
belong to the lowest classes, so far as we can judge, with 
the exception of the seviri at Reii, xii, 358, and at Lugdunum, 
XIII, 1751 ; only two dedications by soldiers are found in the 
entire number, a centurio cohortis XXVI at Aquae, xiii, 6292, 
and a centurio legionis XXII at Saalburg, xiii, 7458 ; all 
others were made either by officials attached to the cult or by 
private individuals. 

Mithras. — Although the worship of Mithras was the 
most important among oriental cults, the monumental work 
of Cumont makes it possible to treat the subject here 
briefly.^ 

Gallia Narbonensis. 

Aquae Sextiae, CIL. xii, 511 (C. Vienna, xii, 181 1 (C. 500). 

305). Lucey, xii, 2441 (C. 499). 

Glanum, xn, 1003 (C. 504). Genava, xii, 2587 (C. 506). 

Vasio xn, 1324 (C. 496). Bourg-St. And^ol, xii, 2706 (C. 
Mens Seleucus, xii, 1535 (C. 497). 501). 

5686„6oo,i,t, (C. 498). Sextantio, xii, 4188 (C. 502). 
Vif, xii, 1551 (C. 505). 

Aquitania. 

Soulan, xni, 379 (C. 511). Elusa, xiii, 542 (C. 507). 546? 

(C. 510).^ 558 (C. 508).^ 

Gallia Lugduneasis. 

Lugdunum, xni, 1771 (C. 493). Venetonimagus,xni, 2540(0. 494). 

1772 (C. 492). 2541 (C. 495). 

Bellicium, xiii, 2503 (?). Intaranum, xiii, 2906 (C. 495 bis^y 

1 The only additions to be made to the inscriptions quoted by Cumont are 
CIL. xni, 2503 (?). 4472. 4477. 4735. 6274 (?). 7570 a, b, c, d. -j^-jx a. 8155 (?). 
8246, which, however, in no sense affect his conclusions. In the lists no distinc- 
tion is made between inscriptions containing the name of Mithras and those dedi- 
cated to solar gods. 

2 XIII, 547 seems to name the same man as 546, with the descriptive sanctis- 
simo sa[cerdoti], i.e. dei invicti. 

' C. 509 : Deo Soli invicto Mithrae, is omitted by the editors of CIL. 
* As corrected by Cumont, T. et M., I, p. 363. 
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Gallia Belgica. 
Teu, XIII, 3613-3614 (C. 464-5)- Pons Saravi, xiii, 4539-4541 (C. 
Augusta Treverorum, xiii, 3663 491 a, b, c). 

(C. 491). Deneuvre, xiii, 4735. 

Herapel, xiii, 4472. 4477. 

Germania Superior. 

Lousonna, xiii, 5026 (C. 448*). Boeckingen, xm, 6477 (C- 423). 

Aquae Helvetiorum, xiii, 5236 Murrhardt, xiii, 6530 (C. 428). 

(C. 449). Osterburken, xiii, 6576 (C. 426). 

Augusta Rauricorum, xm, 5261 Mogontiacum, xm, 6754-6758 

(C. 451). 5262 (C. 450). (C. 458. 444. 446. 445a. 445). 

Grand, xm, 5940 (C. 452). Heddernheim, xm, 7361-7367 

Nahweiler, xm, 6058 (C. 453). (C. 437. 434. 435. 436. 438. 

Rheinzabern, XIII, 6086 (C. 447). 440. 439). 7368. 7369 (C. 

Epamantodurutn, C. 422 a? 441) 7370 (C. 433).' 

Oppenheim, xm, 6274 (?). Friedberg, xm, 7396-7399 (C. 

Rottenburg, xm, 6362 (C. 429). 442 c. 442. 442 d. 442 a). 7400. 

Lobenfeld, xm, 6391 (C. 455). (C. 442 b). 

6392 (C. 454). Grosskrotzenburg, xm, 7415 (C. 

Neuenheim, xm, 6396 (C. 424). 431). 7416 (C. 430). 7419 

6406 (C. 425). (C. 432). 

Lengfeld, xm, 6431 (C. 457). Aquae Mattiacorum, xm, 7570 a- 

6432 (C. 456). 7570 d. 7571 (C. 443). 7571 a. 

Germania Inferior. 

Rigomagus, xm, 7815 (C. 466). Dumomagus, xm, 8523 (C. 462). 

Rheder, xm, 7958/9 (C. 459). 8524 (C. 461). 

Bonna, xm, 8034. 8042 (C. 460. Vetera, xm, 8607 (C. 469), 8640 

Cf. Mon. 261). (C. 463). 

Sechten, xm, 8155 (?) Wiltenburg, xm, 8812 (C. 470). 

Colonia Agrippinensis, xm, 8245 

(C. 467). 8246.* 

1 Cumont ( T. et M., I, 257. n. 4) no longer regards this as Mithraic, but a dedi- 
cation Soli, Genio, Lunae can hardly be left out of account. 

2 Apparently omitted by the editors of CIL. XIII ; but the inscription seems 
well authenticated, 

' XIII, 7361-7368 all come from the first mithraeum; to these Cumont adds 
7370, but on what warrant I do not know. 7369 was found in the third mith- 
raeum. 

* 8246 is dedicated to Sol Serapis and perhaps belongs here rather than to the 
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This epigraphical evidence is supported by, and indeed in a 
number of cases depends upon, the monuments, many of which 
are of prime importance for the understanding of Mithraic 
worship. These monuments are described in detail by 
Cumont, I.e. 11, nos. 240-266; 273 bis-2%1 bis {^^. 340-389; 
396-404 ; 506-5 19).^ It is sufficient here to note their prove- 
nance (places where mithraea have been found are indicated 
by a star): — Gallia Narbonensis : Vienna,* Bourg-Saint- 
And6ol,* Mons Seleucus, Arelate, Narbo ; Aquitania: Elusa ; 
Gallia Lugduaensis : Lugdunum, Alesia,^ Venetonimagus* ; 
Gallia Belgica : Augusta Treverorum, Pons Saravi,* Gesoria- 
cum ; Rinxent, near Boulogne-sur-Mer(?) ; Germania Superior : 
Argentoratum, Fellbach, Beihingen, Wahlheim, Besigheim, 
Holzern, Mannheim, Neuenheim,* Osterburken,* Gross- 
Krotzenburg,* Friedburg* (3), Ober-Florstadt,* Heddern- 
heim* (3), Saalburg,* Wiesbaden,* Mogontiacum, Schwarzen- 
den,* Rheinzabern* (?), Neuwied; Germania Inferior : Bonna, 
Colonia Agrippinensis, Durnomagus,* Vetera.*^ The distri- 
bution of this evidence can be most conveniently seen in the 
map given by Cumont at the end of his first volume. 

Fortunately nine of our inscriptions may be dated : xiii, 
6477 from Boeckingen can be fixed by nos. 6469, 6472 as not 
far from 148 a.d. ; xiii, 8812 from Wiltenburg belongs to the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius {Prosop. Imp. Rom. i, 85) ; xiii, 
8640 from Vetera dates 189 a.d. ; 8607 from the same place, 
223 A.D. ; from Genava we have xii, 2587 of 201 a.d. ; xiii, 
6754, 6755 from Mogontiacum, of 213 and 214 a.d. respec- 
tively ; XIII, JSJOe, from Aquae Mattiacorum, probably belongs 
to 218 a.d. ; and the latest of all, xii, 1551 from Vif, dates 
between 269 and 273 a.d.* These few datable inscriptions 
probably give a fair indication of the period when the Mith- 
raic worship was most flourishing not only in our territory, 

cult of Serapis. Cf. C/L. ni, 3. 7771 ; vi, 402; xiv, 47; xi, 5738. The very 
fragmentary inscription C. 468 is not accepted by the editors of C/L. 

' The lists contain only places which have yielded certain mithraic monuments. 

2 Alesia must be added to the list given by Cumont ; vid. the communication 
of Esperandieu, C. X. de VAcad. des Ins. et Belles- Lettres, 1907, p. 288. 

' The existence of a mithraeum at Vetera is probable, although not certain. 

* cf. Hirschfeld, ad loc. 
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but in the provinces in general.^ The lists given by Cumont, 
T. etM., II, pp. 540 f., show in striking fashion that the cult lost 
its popularity in the provinces before the close of the third 
century, and indeed from early in the fourth century was prac- 
tically restricted to Rome, if we may judge from the epi- 
graphical evidence which can be fixed chronologically.^ 

The dedicators in the Germanics were often soldiers ; at 
Wiltenburg in the reign of Marcus Aurelius Q. Antistius 
Adventus, legatus Augusti pro praetore (provinciae Germaniae 
Inferioris), set up a dedication to Sol invictus and eight other 
associate divinities; and at Mogontiacum in 213 a.d. the 
legatus pro praetore Germaniae Superioris erected a statue 
in honor of Caracalla, whom he identified with deus invictus 
Sol. Other dedicators held lower ranks : at Rottenburg the 
dedication xiii, 6362 was made by a miles legionis XXII ; 
at Boeckingen, xiii, 6477 by a centurio legionis VIII ; at 
Murrhardt, xiii, 6530 by a tribunus cohortis XXIII volun- 
tariorum civium Romanorum; at Mogontiacum, xiii, 6755 by 
a duplarius alae ; at Heddernheim, xiii, 7362 by a centurio co- 
hortis XXXII voluntariorum ; at Friedberg two dedications, 
xiii, 7399, 7400, were set up in the mithraeum by the same 
beneficiarius consularis ; at Grosskrotzenburg, xiii, 7415 by 
a medicus cohortis IIII (?), xiii, 7416 by an immunis legionis 
VIII, and XIII, 7419 by a member of the cohors IIII Vinde- 
licorum; at Aquae Mattiacorum, xiii, 7571 by a common 
soldier ; xiii, 7570 b by three veterani legionis XXII ; at Dur- 
nomagus, xiir, 8523 by a buccinator, xiii, 8524 by a duplarius 
alae Noricorum, civis Thrax ; and finally at Vetera, where a 
centurio legionis XXX, who had formerly served in the legio 
XXII, setup xiii, 8640 in 189 a.d., and in 223 a.d. the milites 
legionis XXX erected the altar bearing xiii, 8607, which illus- 
trates as fully as could be desired the hold which the Mithraic 
cult had in places on the soldiery, from the highest officials to 

1 The invasion of the agri decumates in 275 naturally caused a break at that 
point, but it should be observed that the latest epigraphical evidence of oriental 
cults in the areas we are considering is xii, 1551, from Vif, a dedication Ignibus 
Aeternis, 269-273 a.d. The last in the Germanics is xiii, 7786, to I. O. M. 
Dolichenus, at Rigomagus, 250 a.d. 

2 cf. however Cumont, T, et M., il, p. 518^. 
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the ranks.i Probably we should also reckon to the credit of the 
army xiii, 6576, from Osterburken, on the splendid relief (Cu- 
mont, T. et M., 11, no. 246) erected by a certain mercatorius 
castrensis. No oriental name is shown among the soldiery. 

All this evidence forms a strong support for those who 
hold that the army was the prime factor in spreading the 
cult of Mithras, and Cumont {op. cit. i, pp. 246-261 ) is undoubt- 
edly right in all that he has to say as to the army's agency. 
Yet it should be observed that even in the Germanics the 
army did not furnish the only devotees ; indeed, considerably 
more than half the dedications were made by civilians. The 
majority of these civilians were apparently of humble station, 
although most have the tria nomina ; some few may have 
been slaves.^ The only officials recorded are at Lousonna, 
XIII, 5026, Publius Clodius Cornelia Primus, curator vikano- 
rum Lousonnensium II, sevir Augustalis curator civium 
Romanorum conventus Helvetici, and at Heddernheim, xiii, 
7370, Murius Victor, aedilis civitatis Taunensis. There is but 
one certain case of a Celt, xiii, 7369, on a monument found in 
the third mithraeum at Heddernheim — Senilius Carantinus, 
civis Mediomatricus, with which we may perhaps compare 
xiii, 4472, 4477 from Herapel in the former country of the 
Mediomatrici, both of which were set up by M. Liaoius 
Levinus, who was possibly of Celtic origin. If, therefore, we 
must attribute the introduction of the cult to the troops, we 
must at the same time recognize that our evidence tends to 
show that, even on the frontier, the civilians outnumbered the 
soldiers among the devotees. 

The civilian character of the worship in the Three Gauls 

1 The inscription is worth quoting entire : In h. d. d. pro | salute imp(eratoris) 
Severi | Alexandiri {sic) Aug(usti) dec | Apollini Dyspro(?) Lu(nae) S|olique 
de(is) milites legionis XXX V(aleriae) v(ictricis) p(iae) f(idelis) sub cura I 
agent(ium) T. F(lavii) Apri Com|modiani leg(ati) Aug(usti) p(ro)p(raetore) 
et I Cannuti Modesti leg(ati) | leg(ionis) Sept(imius) Mucatra | imag(inifer) et 
Sept(imius) Callus | et Sept(imius) Mucatra et | S<:pt(imius) Deospor(us) et 
Sept(imius) | Sammus et Sept(imius) Mucatra | candidati v. s. 1. m. | Maximo 
it(erum) et Aeliano | cos. 

'^ XIII, 5940 seems fairly certain ; but in such cases as XIII, 6058, Edullius 
Visurionis, Xlii, 6086, Tertius Rustici, etc. , it is doubtful whether we should 
understand ^//«j or servus. 
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and the old Province is most clearly marked. In the entire 
area only three dedications by soldiers are found : xii, 2587 
at Genava made in 201 a.d. by a miles legionis VIII, — but 
it must be remembered that Genava belonged geographically 
quite as much to Upper Germany as to Narbonese Gaul, 
lying as it did on the high road between the Rhine Valley 
and the Mediterranean ; xiii, 1771 at Lugdunum by a 
frumentarius et comriientariensis ; and xii, 1551 set up by 
lulius Placidianus, vir clarissimus, praefectus praetori, soon 
after 269 a.d., when he was commanding the vigiles sent out 
by Claudius from Rome (xii, 2228). Placidianus is the only 
one of all the dedicators in the Gauls who did not belong to 
the third estate, and it should be observed that the inscrip- 
tion set up by him is by far the latest of all datable inscrip- 
tions within our areas, and belongs to the period when the 
Roman aristocracy were beginning to embrace enthusiastically 
oriental cults. The nationality of the humbler dedicators 
in most cases cannot be determined : the fact that Greek 
cognomina appear — Onesimus xii, 511; Eudaemon, xii, 
1003; Chrysomallus xi[, 1324; Logos xii, 4188; Eutyches 
xin, 542; Eutactus xiii, 2540 — does not furnish much clue, 
considering that Greeks had been established so many cen- 
turies in Narbonese Gaul; the single names Gaudentius, 
Hector, Euporius, on potsherds from Mons Selecus, xii, 5686, 
ii6oa,i,^, indicate the only probable slaves in the total num- 
ber. Finally it must be observed that the cult of Mithras 
had penetrated to those of Celtic origin. The dedication 
XIII, 2541, num(inibus) Aug(ustis) | deo Soli | pro salut(e) | 
C. Amand(i) Bel]liccatidos | et Amand(i) Ma|ioris fil(ii) eius 
I vicani Ven|etonimage[n|s]es ob mer[ita], shows the cor- 
porate action of the community, and indeed is the only such 
case in connection with Mithras, with the possible exception 
of XIII, 7815 from Grosskrotzenburg in Upper Germany, 
which was set up pro bono comuni.^ At Elusa also Sextus 
Vervicius Eutyches, who is the dedicant in xiii, 542 (cf. 558), 
names himself civis Trevir. 

^ cf. the honor which the Great Mother received from communities, supra, 
P- 133. 
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From these facts then it is clear that the soldiers were not 
the most numerous devotees of Mithras, but rather that the 
humbler part of the Roman or Romanized population formed 
the bulk of his worshippers. Nor have we certain evidence 
that foreign traders or slaves were any considerable portion 
of the number. In view of this, it may be necessary to 
revise somewhat the common notions as to the chief classes 
represented among the Mithraic communities. 

No sacred officials are mentioned in the inscriptions from 
the Germanics, numerous as they must have been ; but the 
grade of miles is twice mentioned, xiii, 7570(f. 7571, both 
found at Aquae Mattiacorum. In the Gauls, however, we 
find at Venetonimagus, G. Rufius Eutactus, pater patrum, xiii, 
2540; at Elusa, Sextus Vervicius Eutyches, vestiarius, civis 
Trevir, pater, xiii, 542. 558; at Sextantio, Publius Anthius 
Logos, pater sacrorum, xii, 4188 ; while at Vasio, L. Apronius 
Chrysomallus made a dedication ob gradum persicum, xii, 
1324. The fragmentary xiii, 546 and 547 seem to record a 
Mithraic sacerdos. 

Aside from Luna, the consort of Sol, we find associated 
with Mithras (Sol invictus) the genius loci at Genava and 
Lousonna, xii, 2587, xm, 5026; numen Augustorum at 
Venetonimagus and Lengfeld, xiii, 2541. 6431. 6432; at 
Vetera Apollo dyspros (.■'), xiii, 8607 ; while at Wiltenburg 
was found the interesting inscription xiii, 8812: I(ovi) 
o(ptimo) m(aximo) summo | exsuperantissimo | Soli invicto 
Apollini I Lunae Dianae Fortunae | Marti Victoriae Paci | 
Q. Antistius Adventus | [l]egatus August! pr(o) pr(aetore) | 
dat. We see here united two classes of divinities : lupiter, Sol 
invictus, Apollo, Luna, Diana ( = Hecate), of which the last 
four naturally belong together, while the association or identifi- 
cation of a supreme male divinity with lupiter is too familiar to 
require illustration ; the second four, Fortuna, Mars, Victoria, 
Pax, are preeminently the gods of the soldier, warrants and 
personifications of his success.^ A few separate dedications 
to other gods than Mithras (Sol invictus) have been found 
in mithraea : to lupiter Optimus Maximus at Neuenheim, 
1 cf. Domaszewski, Religion d. rom. Heeres, iff.; 37 f.j 40. 
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XIII, 6396 ; to Fortuna at Heddernheim, xiii, 7365 ; and at 
Friedberg to Matronae, xiii, 7396, and Deae Quadrubiae, 
XIII, 7398. 

It has just been pointed out above that a large majority of 
the devotees of Mithras were civilians; the same statement 
holds for the other cults which had a considerable vogue, 
with the exception of that of I. O. M. Dolichenus. In his 
case alone are a majority of the dedicators soldiers, whereas 
only two dedications to the Great Mother were set up by 
members of the army, and the same is true in the case of 
Isis.^ It is therefore obvious that we must not regard the 
oriental gods — with the exception just noted — as connected 
especially with the armies. Many of them undoubtedly 
owed their introduction and initial spread to the soldiery, but 
their worship was soon taken over by civilians and cultivated 
by them more than by the troops, even if the total number 
of devotees remained small. 

Two important considerations now remain. To treat the 
cults of oriental origin apart from those which had their 
source in Rome or were native to the Gallic and Germanic 
provinces, is misleading, in that such a partial presentation 
may readily leave the impression that the oriental gods had 
position and influence superior to all the rest. The evidence 
points clearly the other way, if we may accept our data as 
valid in a general sense and are content not to insist on an 
exact percentage in relationship. In the lists given below 
it has not seemed necessary to consider all the towns in 
which evidence of oriental cults is found, but rather wiser 
to select the important centres in each district, where among 
the dedications set up by a somewhat large and varied popu- 
lation, chance and time may have left us a fairer basis for 
judgment than in the smaller and more isolated places. If 
the latter were taken into account, we should have some 
more striking instances than those shown below, e.g. at 
Lactora in Aquitania, where twenty-two dedications to the 

1 The single dedication to Dea Caelestis, one of the two to lupiter Sabasius, 
and two of the four to I. O. M. Heliopolitanus were also set up by soldiers ; but 
these instances are too few to allow us to form any inductions. 
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Great Mother have been found against two to lupiter Opti- 
mus Maximus, one to Diva Faustina, and no others. But 
confining ourselves to the selected towns given in the list, 
we are struck with the great number of gods worshipped 
in certain places and no less by the paucity of data from 
others. In Narbonese Gaul Massilia has yielded two dedica- 
tions, one each to Apollo and Bellinus, and an honorary 
inscription to Germanicus, erected by the magistri Larum 
Augustorum, against five dedications to oriental gods. Are- 
late and Arausio also, considering their importance, have 
given comparatively little evidence. Dea Augusta with its 
predecessor Lucus Augusti presents some interesting evi- 
dence ; for with the exception of a single dedication to 
lupiter Optimus Maximus, one to the Lares, and the dedica- 
tions to I sis and the Great Mother, we may doubt whether 
we are not to regard Mars, Mercurius, Silvanus, and Vul- 
canus as much Celtic gods as Andarta, Bormanus, and Bor- 
mana. Narbo also gives us comparatively slight information, 
but such as it is it seems to show that the colony remained 
true to its Roman character, admitting no oriental except the 
Romanized Great Mother, whose worship here enjoyed great 
vogue. Vasio, Vienna, and Nemausus, on the other hand, 
show a great variety of cults ; but if we again allow for the 
working of the interpretatio Romana in the cases of Mars, 
Mercurius, and Silvanus, the proportion of dedications to 
the Celtic divinities is a high one ; the same proportion is 
found at Burdigala, Lugdunum, and Augusta Treverorum. 
When we turn to the German frontier with its large bodies 
of troops, bound by oath to the state, we discover a change ; 
the proportion of dedications to lupiter Optimus Maximus 
notably increases,^ and we find divinities peculiar to the 
soldiery, which naturally found little representation in the 
Gallic provinces.^ 

Returning now to the oriental gods, the tables show that 
we cannot speak of these divinities as dominant ; indeed, the 

1 In such cases we must make considerable allowance for the influence of the 
traditional state religion in favor of the Roman pantheon. 

2 Such as Honor aquilae, legionis ; Pietas legionis ; Bonus Eventus ; etc. 
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proportion of extant dedications to them in the towns selected 
from Gallia Narbonensis compared with those to all other 
gods is a little short of 17: 100; in the three cities of the 
Tres Galliae somewhat over 15 : 100; and in the four towns of 
the Germanics a little over 14:100. In the last case the 
proportion is raised by the extraordinary popularity of I. O. M. 
Dolichenus and Mithras at Heddernheim, so that for this 
town alone the proportion is over 63.: 100, while for the other 
three it is less than i : 100. Of course all such numerical 
statements as these can only roughly represent the actual re- 
lationships ; but the small and similar proportion of dedica- 
tions to oriental divinities is not wholly the result of chance ; 
on the contrary, it indicates how far the eastern gods were 
from overthrowing the Roman and Celtic divinities. Although 
it is true that the Great Mother was publicly honored in Lug- 
dunum, Narbo, Lactora, and elsewhere, that the vicani Vene- 
tonimagenses united in worshipping Mithras, that the vicani 
Aquenses restored the shrine of I. O. M. Dolichenus, and that 
the position and worship of the emperor were profoundly influ- 
enced by the Mithraic religion (Cumont, T. et M., i, pp. 279- 
292), we still must recognize that for the most part the 
orientals were worshipped by humble individuals or by mem- 
bers of small religious communities who taken together did 
not form a large part of the total population. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to insist that the above holds 
only for the areas under discussion and for the period from 
Antoninus Pius to Aurelian, and that the conditions in these 
provinces likewise have little bearing on the religious con- 
ditions among the Roman aristocracy at the end of the third 
and in the fourth centuries. Imperial influences, philosophy, 
— especially Neo-Platonism, — and the threatening advance of 
Christianity had not yet unified pagan religious thought and 
practice in the places and the period which we have treated. 

Harnack, Mission u. Ausbreitung des Christentums, 1906,2 
pp. 270-274, discusses the possible rivalry between Mithraism 
and Christianity, which in turn suggests the interesting ques- 
tions whether any rivalry between oriental paganism and 
Christianity can be detected in the Gauls and Germanics, 
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whether Christianity developed in centres where oriental cults 
were weak or non-existent, or whether the two lived side by 
side. Naturally our data do not allow us to make a single or 
certain answer to these questions. The only places where 
Christianity had a certain hold in Gaul before the end of the 
second century were Lugdunum and Vienna, in both of which 
the Great Mother, Isis, and Mithras had their devotees. But 
it was inevitable that Christianity, Uke any new reUgion, 
should get its first hold in cities having commercial relations, 
a considerable size, and a varied population. In such com- 
munities different religious associations could exist without 
rivalry so long as they remained small, and the churches in 
these two cities cannot have been large at the time of the per- 
secution in 177 A.D. But between this date and the early 
fourth, century missionaries carried the new faith throughout 
southern Gaul, up the valley of the Saone, across to the val- 
ley of the Seine, as well as down the Moselle and along the 
Rhine.i 

If we compare Harnack's lists of bishoprics in the Gauls 
{I.e., pp. 226 ff.) with our lists, we find that Christianity 
seems in most cases not to have avoided centres where ori- 
ental paganism was established, but to have developed beside 
it. Remembering that few dedications to oriental gods later 
than the middle of the third century have been found in 
our areas, one inevitably conjectures that this cessation was 
somehow connected with the spread of Christianity. In cer- 
tain cases, it is true, bishoprics were established in places 
somewhat remote from oriental influences like Mende and 
Bourges in Aquitania, Paris, Rouen, Sens, and Saint-Di6 in 
Gallia Lugdunensis, and Rheims in Gallia Belgica; on the 
other hand, Marseilles, Aries, Orange, Vaison, Vienne, Bor- 
deaux, Lyons, Autun, Treves, Mayence, and Cologne all 
furnished opportunities for religious conflict,^ of which we 
have an instance in the anecdote given by Gregory of Tours, 

1 cf. Harnack, l.c., pp. 222-232, and his maps i and II. 

2 Yet we should remember that in some places, as certainly at Treves, the num- 
ber of Christians was very small well into the fourth century, and so we do not 
need to suppose that any serious conflicts with paganism took place. 
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in Gloria Confess., c. 76, where he relates how the bishop 
Simplicius at Autun in the fourth century shattered the image 
of the Great Mother by his prayer and so converted the com- 
munity. For the most part, however, we can only imagine 
what the conflicts may have been ; the result alone is known 
to us. 

ADDENDUM 

By oversight the unique dedication to the Syrian Deus 
Casius at Heddernheim has been omitted, xiii, 7330: Deo | 
Casio I Ovinius | v. s. 1. m. 



The following table shows the number of inscriptions 
bearing on the worship of the several divinities in the places 
selected. In addition to what has been said above, pp. 145- 
147, we may note that the dedications to luno are apparently 
all to luno Regina with the exception of the single one at 
Lugdunum and four of the six at Nemausus. The dedications 
to Genius show considerable variety. At Nemausus eight are 
to the genius illius; such are found also at Arelate (i), Vasio 
(2), Narbo (2), and Lugdunum (2) ; but none in the German 
towns. Dedications to the genius collegi (corporis) are found 
at Vasio (i), Lugdunum (2), Augusta Treverorum (2.'), 
Mogontiacum (3), and Colonia AgrippinCnsis (2). Mogontia- 
cum shows the military character of its population by one 
dedication each to the genius legionis and genius cohortis, 
and eleven to the genius centuriae. 
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Gallia Narbonensis 



Tres Galliae G. S. G. I. 



lupiter . . 
luno . . 
Minerva . . 
Aesculapius . 
Apollo . . 
Augustus 
Boni Casus . 
Bona Dea 
Bonus Eventus 
Castor . . . 
Diana . . . 
Di Conservatores 
Di Cuncti (Omnes) 
Di Inferi 
Dis Pater 
Fama . 
Fata . 
Fortuna 
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Maia . 

Mars . 

Matres 

Mercurius 

Nemausus 

Neptunus 

Numen Aug. 

Numen Castrorum 

Nymphae 

Pax .... 

Penates . . 

Pietas Legionis 

Proserpina . 

Proxumae 

Other Celtic Divinities 

Quaterna . 

Silvanus . 
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Vulcanus . 
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Deus Casius , 
Dea Caelestis 
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Magna Mater . . 
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